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Cecilia and Lucina. 
o-morrow will be one of the all too 
few occasions when the Princess 
Louise, Duchess of Argyll, may be looked 
for to lend the light of her countenance 
to a public gathering. The cause is that 
of a deserving charity which touches 
Lucina very nearly. The entertainment is 
provided by Cecilia, Mrs. Tree, Miss 
Esther Palliser, and a choir of voices no 
less delectable than theirs, and it is to be 
expected that as many of us as possible 
will find it convenient to be present. 


Stafford House. 


“The venue is the famous house which 
when Barry was done with it was 
considered to be the most magnificent in 
London. Built originally for the Duke of 
York, who never lived to inhabit it, its 
beginnings even were beneficent. The 
Crown sold the lease to the then Duke of 
Sutherland. for £72,000, and the money 
went to the making of Victoria Park. 


Some Other Associations. 
‘The Stafford House Gallery, where 
functions of the kind in question 
usually take place, held the art collection 
which the 1st duke, that ‘leviathan of 
wealth,’ inherited from -the Duke of 
Bridgewater, and this “leviathan” was 
the first owner to allow the London pub- 
lic access thereto. For him was designed 
the famous “red dining - room” which 
opens on the gardens and was pronounced 
“worthy of Versailles.” 


At Dinner. 
ook here, waiter! There’sa pin in this 
soup. Suppose I had swallowed it ! 
Waiter: It wouldn’t have hurt you, 
sir. It’s a safety pin, sir. 


Concerts and Coffins. 
ome seventy years ago there was a 
concert on the staircase of Stafford 
House at which Grisi, Tamburini, and 
Lablache assisted, and which was graced 
by the most magnificent assembly that 
Charles Greville ever saw. le could only 


Lallie Charles 
THE COUNTESS OF CROMARTIE 


Who has just written ‘‘Sons of the Milesians,” a 
book which is causing some talk 


compare the scene “to one of Paul 
Veronese’s pictures.’ And ia the seventies 
of the last century there was held in the 
gardens the first, and last, exhibition of 
coffins which London society has been 
invited to attend. 
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Prospective Debutantes. 
Prominent in the customary bevy, I 
anticipate, will be found two daughters 
of the King’s intimate friend, Lord Ken- 
mare—Lady Dorothy and Lady Cicely 
3rowne. ‘They are sisters of the same year, 
1888. Lady Dorothy was born on New 
Year's Day, and Lord Rosebery would 
have christened her Etrenne, no doubt. 
Lady Cicely is her sister's junior by a few 
days more than eleven months. Another 
Lady Dorothy, the Duke of Leeds’s 
daughter, is likely to make her first 
appearance, as is Lord Leitrim’s sister, 
Lady Kathleen Clements. Both of these 
likewise date from the auspicious year 
above-mentioned. 


The New Maid of Honour. 
“he Hon. Margaret Dawnay, who 
acquires the official style on her 
appointment as maid of honour to Queen 
Alexandra, is the daughter of Colonel 
Lewis Dawnay, late Coldstream Guards, 
and the granddaughter of General Charles 
Grey, the biographer, private secretary, 
and intimate friend of the King’s father. 
Her mother, Lady Victoria, is a sister of 
Earl Grey and a goddaughter of Queen 
Victoria. Lady Victoria’s mother, a 
Farquhar, was one of the late Queen's 
bedchamber women, and I fancy one of 
the first recipients of the V.A. order. 


A Terrible Blunder. 

ffice Boy: Oh! there’s been an awlul 

time up in the editorial room, sir. 

Manager: What's the trouble ? 

Office Boy : The commissionaire made 
a mistake and put the “No admittance” 
notice at the subscription office and the 
“Welcome” door mat in front of the 
editors room, 


Lafayette 


A RECENT HOUSE PARTY #AT THE VICEREGAL LODGE, DUBLIN 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Standing—Captain Waring, Lord Herschell, Viscount Hawkesbury, Lord Haddo, her Excellency the Countess of 
Aberdeen, Viscount Anson, Mr. Bowen Colthurst, Lieutenant Coates; sitting—Viscount Powerscourt, Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Drury, the Hon. Muriel Herschell, 
Lord Tweedmouth, his Excellency the Earl of Aberdeen, Viscountess Hawkesbury, Lady Waring, Captain Evans Thomas, R.N. 
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Tinle ACADEMY PRIVATE VIEW. By Sherie. 


Ae SHEE 4906 
Rasy eee 
He: Awfully beastly clever, isn’t it? 
She (doubtfully) : | suppose so, but | don’t see the artist's intention 
He: My dear girl, it’s not by one of those jolly outsiders you know, it’s by an R.A. 
: 155 a2 
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London, May Ninth, 1906. 
EDIZORTAL. AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address : ‘' Sphere, London." 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 


sexe El PreeoeAcIele biker 


AT HOME. 
Twelve months - : : - - £1 8s. ad. 
Six months : - : - - 14s. 1d, 
Three months - - - - - 7s. id, 
ABROAD, 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s, od, 
Six months - - - - - Igs. 6d. 
Three months - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers, 

i Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails. 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y,, 
Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by clieques crossed ‘‘ The London & Westminster Bank'?; or by Post- 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘ THe Tarver,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


AVIEMORE.- Station Hotel, Aviemore, Strathspey.. W. H. Lecce, Manager. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Mont Dore. Souch aspect. 

passenger lift, first-class cuisine, winter garden and lounge, covered tennis court. Turkish 

sea-water and medicated baths. The }.ovel is within two minutes’ walk of the Gol: Links.—lor 
tariff, address W. KNreEse, Manager. 


BRAEMAR. Fife Arms Hotel, Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


150 rooms, elec-ric lize throughout, 


BURNHAM (Somerset). Queen's Hotel. Facing Sea. Headquarters Golf Club. 


DAWLISH.—Southwood's London Hotel. Strand. Old-established first-class family. 


DUNKELD, fifie.n mil.s from PerrH.—The Birnam Hotzl, Biraam, N.B. Tariit very 
moderate. Garage. Inspection Pit. 


ELIXSTOWE.— "The Felix." A most beautiful hotel in sheltered position, with south-west 
aspect, facing thesza. Pleasantly warmed. Famous golf links. Garage. 


GREAT MALVERN.—‘‘The Garden of England.” Unrivalled scenery, 
s Dr. Fergusson's Hydropathic Establishment. Superor, c m‘o-tab’e, homelike, Stands 
in own grounds on the sunny s.ope of the Malvern Hills over.ooking the beau iful Severn Valley. 


Sple dil air. 


Delightful Residence 500 feet above the sea, Equable Climate. Bracing. Dry. Sunny. Most 
recuperating after residence in enervating climates. _ Perfect Sanitary Arranyements. Sheltered 


position. All modern improvements. Splendid Baths. Separa e suites furladi s and gentlemen. 
ease Garden. Tennis, bowls, croquet, golf. Special terms to Medical men. Prospcctus on 
application. 


[LFRACOMBE.—Runnycleave Hotel. High-class cooking. Baths. Garage. 


JERSEY.—Royal Yacht Hotel. St. Heliers. The oldest established first-class Hotel in the 
Island. Magnificent position, facing Sea and Harbour. High-class cuisine, with most 
moderate tariff. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The most charming in the provinces. Reconstructed 
and refurnished. Lift. echerché cuisine. Large Garage. Resident engineer. 3 minutes 
from Pump Room. Telephones: 109 & 0659 Leamingtcn. Telegrams: ‘* Regent, Leamingtcn." 


INCOLN.—Saracen's Head. Lincolnshire’s Premier Ho‘el. The oldest and largest Hotel in 
the City. Unsurpassed for comfort. Electric light throughout. Excellent cuisine at moderate 
charges. Post horses and carriages, motor garage.—W. RaspaLt, Proprietor. 


LONDON.—Royal Palace Hotel. 
Park. Every comtort and luxury. 
plays daily. 


Most charming position in London. Overlooking Hyde 
Enclosed suites with private bath-room. The Ozchesira 


LOWESTOFT.— Royal Hotel. The only high-class hotel near the harbour. Delightful situation, 
4 Alllatestimprovements. Terms on application to Manager. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE.- Cliftonville Hydro. Fully licensed. Finest position, facing sea and Oval. Electric 

light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First-class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garage in grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Elec ric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons - Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, 
£2 10s., including rst class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened stay during 
Spring and early Summer. For Tariff apply Manager. i 


ATLOCK BATH.—'‘The Carlsbad of England.'’ Royal Hotel and Baths. 


Hotel, with perfect system of Continental and Electric Baths. 


A Luxurious 


EWQUAY.—Headland Hotel. Finest position in Cornwall. Hotel grounds adjoin the renowned 
Newquay Golf Links, 18 holes. Largest and most comfortable Hotel in West of England. 
Two billiard tables. Mo‘or garage. Electric light and lift. Winter terms from 3 gns. a week. 


PAIGNTON.—Gerston Hotel. Close to station and sea. Garage, 


PAIGNTON.— Redcliffe Hotel. In beautiful grounds facing sea. Garage. 


PERTH.—Station Hotel. Covered way. AtLFrep Foster, Manager. 


CARBORO'.—The Gainsborough Private Hotel. South Cliff. Delightfully situated. En 
pension, Table d’Hote. Telegrams: ‘‘Cantab, Scarborough.'' Nat. Tel. 0202. 


G OUTHAMPTON.—The Dolphin. Motor Garage. Inspection Pit and Petrol Stores. 


G OUTHPORT.- Prince of Wales’ Hotel. ‘‘The best.” Excellent cooking. Terms moderate 
(inclusive week ends). Best Headquarters for Golfers. 'Phone 15. Tel. ‘* Prince, Southport." 
Hy. GASCOIGNE, Manager. 


Facing sea at Birkdale. 
Turkish, sea-water baths. 


Five minutes 


SOUTHPORT.— Palace Hotel. The Hotel de Luxe. 
Moderate tariff. 


from Birkdale, fifteen from Formby Golf Links. 


—STANLEY G. R. Hotman, Manager. 


SOUTHPORT.—Bold Hotel, Lord Street. Close to all places of interest. Recently re-decorated 
throughout. Tariff s:rc:ly moderate. Special inclusive wek-end terms. Stabling, mozor 
garage. Tel. 26.—E. W. Crark, Proprietor. 


"TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Mount Ephraim Hotel. Beautifully situated on the summit of Mount 
Ephraim. The leading and most fashionable hotel of this favourite wincer resort. Only one 
hour from London, Terms most moderate, on application to Manageress. 7 


VENTNOR.—Royal Hotel. Largest and best. Finest view of the Island from hotel. Four acres 


beautifully laid out private grounds. Delightful winter resort. Inclusive charge 10/- per day 
Week ends 18/-. Manager, F, Montague Hayden. : ae a 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Weck end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. 


Do. Leete's Private Hotels. Telephone 0297. 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furn’shed. Electr’c light. Garage. 
Do. For Bracing Atlantic Breezes. Booklet, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 
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: LEWIS WALLER, 
MBE RN earl FSpry EVENING at 8.30, R 


BRIGADIER GERARD. By A. Conan Doyte. 
LEWIS WALLER. EVELYN MILLARD. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2.20. 


EXO) L| S Ss U M ce CHARING CROSS. THREE TIMES DAILY, 
5 at 3, 


6, and 9 p.m. ‘‘COLISEUM REVUE.” Over 300 
Artistes on the Stage. Prices 6d. to 7s. 6d. ‘ 
Boxes 1 to 2 Guineas. 


| ONDON HIPPODR 


OME. 


TWICE DAILY, 
At 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


MeP RES oo EEANE RE. VENUS 1906. 
“CINDERELL A,’??) BRANSBY WILLIAMS, 
And Specially Selected Variety Programme. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. 
Manager, Mr. H. J. Hitcuins. 
_—_——_——_——— 


IMPERIAL ROYAL 


USTRIAN EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT. 
Under the Patronage of H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
AN EXHIBITION OF ARTS, INDUSTRIES AND MANUFACTURES. 
Under the auspices of THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT. 
Open 11 a.m. to 11 p.m, Admission 1s. Season Tickets 10s. 6d. 

THE MASTERPIECES of LEADING ARTISTS. CHARMING PICTURES. 
EXQUISITE SVATUARY. HANDICRAFTS of the VIENNESE GUILDS. FASHIONS— 
FURNITURE—BRONZES—CHINA-GLASS—ART PRINTING. VIENNA AT WORK. 
BAKERY—DAIRY—SAUSAGE FACTORY. 

A TRIP THROUGH LOVELY AUSTRIA. 

GRAND MILITARY and PROMENADE CONCERTS 
By BAND of the 21st LANCERS, and MESTROZZI’S AUSTRIAN BAND of 37 PLAYERS. 


qf ees VILLAGE IN THE EMPRESS HALL. 


Life in the Mountains— Real Waterfall - Ic2 Grotto -Tyroler Songs and Dances—Vienna; 
Beattics Quartette—Great Romantic Reproduction, 
SUMMER THEATRE-—VIENNA BY NIGHT. 
Unde- the direction of Herr Gabor Steiner. 
GREAT PANORAMA OF THE BATTLE OF ISEL. 
‘VYHE SALT MINE. 
An extraordinary reproduction of a famous Austrian mine. 
Ferry the brine Lake. 
THE VIENNA PRATER. S 
The Wurst Man. Os:to's Wonder Cats. Bicycle Circus. Stereorama. Electric Targets. 
Helter Skelter. Pagodan an Eastern Enigma. Cavern of the Sirens. Salzkammergut Boatson Lake. 
Sir Hiram Maxim's Flying Machine. ; 
AUSTRIAN RESTAURANT CAFE AND LAGER BEER HALL. 
BOO: KS RIE CIE INE Dea BY-sceclhh Ex =lsAry EE Ree 
Publishers are requested to attach the prtce to all books sent 
ApvicE To Women. By Florence Stackpoole. 1s. net. (Cassell & Co., Ltd.) 
PracticaL HousEKEEPING. By Phyllis Browne. 1s. net. (Cassell & Co., Ltd.) 
Tue Mystery or A Moror Car. By William Le Queux. 6s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Tue Grey Domino. By Mrs, Philip Champion de Crespigny. 6s. (Eveleigh Nash.) 
Tue LittLte Mart. By Wins:on Churchill. 3s 6d. net. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd.) 
THe ArENA. By Haro'd Spender. 6s. (Constuble.) 
A QUEEN OF QUEENS AND THE MAKING OF Spain. By Christopher Hare. 
In THE Frock oF A Priest. ‘By M. Gavassa. 63. (Skeffington & Son.) 
A SpanisH Wes. By Reginald St. Barbe 6s. (Skeffington & Son.) 
Sons OF THE MILeEsians. By the Countess of Cromartie. 6s. (Eveleigh Nash.) 


OUR CONEETIHIONS: 


Detailed particulars of all these Competitions 
are given on pages /4, 294, and viii of ‘The 
Tatler” for February 21. 


NOTE 1.—Readers are particularly desired to take no notice of any mis- 
leading solutions of ‘“‘Ghe CGatler” Pie Puzzles which may appear 
in the Press. 

NOTE 2.—The Editor regrets that by a printer’s error an ““S” overmuch 
appeared in “Ghe Gatler” Pie No. 3 in the issue of February 28. 

NOTE 3.—Ovwing to a late correction in the type of one of the advertise- 
ments in issue of March 14 the letters of ‘‘Cheapest—Purest”’ should | 
have been reproduced in the “Pie” thus: Cheapest—Purest—instead 
of in this type: CHEAPEST—PURKEST. 


Shoot the miners’ chutes. 


tos. 6d. (Harper's.) 


THE PIE COMPETITION. 


On page viii appears an example of ‘‘ Printer’s Pie.’’ The Editor selects 
certain complete lines of type from the ADVERTISEMENT PaGEs of each 
issue. Hethen has them jumbled up ina confused mass. The competitor's 
task is to unravel the mystery of the weekly ‘pie’ by writing out what he 
conceives the criginal matter to have been before undergoing the prccess 
of being turned into ‘‘pie.'’ Every word, every letter, and every punctua- 
tion mark appeir in the advertisement pages in this issue. 

Each week's s luuon should be kept until the thirteen issues of THE 
TATLER have appe red, and then sent, accompanied by the ‘ pie’’ cut from 
the paper, to the Editor, Tur TatTLer, Great New Street, London, E.C., 
maiked ‘Tie.’ The Vrizes are:— 


First Prize —A magnificent Broadwood Pianola Piano, valued at 160 Gns. 

Second Prize.—A Broadwood Upright Steel Barless Grand Pianoforte, 
valued at 100 Guineas. 

In addition to these there will be Thirty other Non-divisible Prizes. 


NOTE.—The Closing Date of the Pie Competition will be held over sufficiently lo:g to 
enab.e I oreign and Colonial Competitors to sed their solutions. 


£25 FOR AMATEUR PLAYWRIGHTS. 


The Editor offers £25 for the best One-Act Play, to occupy not more 
than half-an-hour in performance and to number not more than three 
charac ers. Mr. Arthur Bourchier has kindly consented to act as 
adjudicator in the Competition. The copyright of the successful play 
will belong to the Editor. 

The Competition will be open until August 30. All manuscripts must 
be typewritten and accompanied by stamped addressed envelope for return. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 


Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 3d. per copy irrespective of weight. To any other 
part of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore 
be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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RHE PATE ER 


Over Walnuts and Wine 


Royal Lovers—The 


The Royal Lovers. 
ery charming has been 
the billing and cooing 
of the youthful King of 
Spain and Princess Ena of 
Battenberg. A member 
of the suite tells me, with 
many chuckles, how he 
caught the lovers kissing, 
and what is more, they 
did not seem to mind. 
“One touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin.” 


The Academy Private View. 


hat an excellent back- 
ground the pictures 

at the Royal Academy 
would make for a social 
function. If I were a mil- 
lionaire I would endeavour 
to engage Burlington House 
for a great costume ball at 
which the guests would 
represent all the leading 
characters in the pictures 
of the world — barring 
Rubens and a few others. 


Its Picturesqueness. 
iI was very much struck 

with the. picturesque- 
ness of the private. view 
of the R.A. on Friday, 
when notwithstanding the 
presence of the pictures we 
all made ourselves very 
much at home. There was 
a larger crowd than usual 
and the writers of the pri- 
vate view paragraphs in the 
daily press waxed enthu- 


silastic. 


The ‘‘ All Reds.” 
his year’s exhibition, on 
account of the great 
number of portraits of 
soldiers, hunting men, and 
the atrocious portraits of 
the King and Queen, 
happily intended for 
Canada—another insult to 
our colonies—will be 
known as the Academy of 
the All Reds. 


Peer and his Chop—Academy 


THE 


FUTURE QUEEN OF SPAIN 


Park 


Princess Ena (the middle figure) and Princess Henry of Battenberg (the figure on 


the left), walking in Hyde Park to meet the King of Spain 


THE KING OF SPAIN 


Pare 


Accompanied by Colonel Legge, on his way to Hyde Park. This snapshot was taken 


a day prior to his departure from Southampton 


PRINCE 


“4 


Park 


“ EDDY’S” ViSIT TO LONDON 


Private 


View. 


A Shilling on Convolution. 
M r. Frank Dicksee, R.A., 

told me an amusing 
story of an artist’s forget- 
fulness. He met Mr. Andrew 
C..Gow, R.A., at dinner, 
and in speaking © about 
the latter's “Elijah” sug- 
gested there was some- 
thing unusual about the 
drawing of the model’s ear. 
Mr. Gow replied, that as 
the ear was completely 
hidden by hair Mr. Dicksee 
was mistaken. “I will 
bet you a shilling,” said 
Mr. Dicksee, “ there is some- 
thing wrong with the con- 
volution of ‘the ear.” 
“Done,” said Mr. Gow. 
Next morning Mr. Dicksee 
received a post card from 
his friend —‘‘Owe you a 
shilling on convolution.” 
Mr. .Dicksee is now sus- 
pected by his. servants of 
secretly gambling on horse- 
racing. 


The Peer and his Chop. 


he chef at a certain club 
within a mile of Pall 
Mall had not been so 
successful as usual in the 
cooking of the mid-day 
chop. One of the members, 
well known as one of the 
wealthiest peers in the land, 
could put up with the 
cuisine no longer. The 
other morning, to the as- 
tonishment of his fellow 
members, he was seen to 
take from his  coat-tail 
pocket a parcel which on 
being opened revealed a 
brobdingnagian chop. 

“Now then,” said the 
peer, “that is a chop 
— I’ve bought it myself, 
and I’m going to see it 
cooked.” 

And cooked it was. 
The chops of the club 
are now larger and more 
palatable. 


fark 


Accompanied by his tutor, the Prince of Wales’s eldest son made a short tour of the metropolis last week-end for the purpose of viewing some of London's 


latest buildings 
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Brushing One’s 


i ERY hard to live,’ as Nellie 
Farren used to sing. Just at a 
time when a pall of dust thrown 
up by motors is hanging over 

the country I, a lonely bachelor, am told 

that there are few things more dangerous 

to health than brushing one’s clothes. I 

am seriously thinking of buying a new 

brush of unparalleled horse-power and 
putting an end to suspense. 


Science is at it again, having dis- 
covered a process of tattooing which will 
impart a chaste and charming blush to my 
lady’s cheek. 

Amanda, once your mantling blush 
Made all my being feel ecstatic, 
But now I fear that flow’r-like. flush 

May after all be automatic. 


Oh, promise me that you will shun 
This diabolical invention ; 
If you employ it there is one 
Hard fact that I feel bound to mention. 
If you will thus submit your cheek 
To needle-points et cetera, 
This fateful word I have to speak— 
I'll say, if you tattoo, “ta-ta!” 


The fact that the Prime Minister has 
been suffering from a cold has given his 
opponents the opportunity of making 
sarcastic allusions to the political “ frost.” 


Asa matter of fact “ C.-B.’s”” ailment was, - 


I believe, caused by sitting in the drafts of 
Government bills 


Another brand-new, — hy- 
eienic, and inexpensive form of 
provender is now offered to us 
by those who have our welfare 
at heart—moss. It does not at 
first sound seem quite alluring, 
but ‘moss for the masses” 
would no doubt make a capital 
party cry. 


Among less important legis- 
lative projects I see that the 
Goyernment is going to intro- 
duce a bill depriving our dogs 
of that bulwark of the British 
Constitution, the right to a first 
bite. Doubtless a howl of 
protest will go up, probably Jed 
by the Bishop of Barking, and 
a song of despair will well forth 
from one of the canine muses. 


Lord Roberts is grieved that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will not find money for the 
purpose of providing rifles with 
which the young idea may be 
taught how to shoot. The 
Chancellor’s notion of the con- 
nection between pockets and 
rifling runs on different lines. 


In the course of last year 
between three and four thou; 
sand — individuals left their 
umbrellas in the compartments 
of one railway company. Such 
widespread indifference to the 


of soft rubber 3 ft. square. 


ILITIES. 
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By 
Flaneur. 


Clothes—Teaching English—Colds. 


An association has been started to 
encourage the teaching of English. 


Oh never did I think to live 
To see a day so fraught with wonder, 
Or hear the voice of reason give 
Out notes in tones akin to thunder, 
Or find folks start an institution 
Designed to run this revolution ! 
Just fancy after all these years 
Of German, French, and Greek, and Latin, 
Expounded by portentous seers 
Who professorial chairs have sat in, 
Someone has suddenly bethought him 
A boy should haye his own tongue taught 
him! 
I barely can believe my eyes 
As I re-read this*news surprising ; 
Things always have been otherwise, 
And such experimentalising 
As teaching English to a boy did 
But seem a fad to be avoided. 
Where we in ignorance have dwelt, 
Small citizens may yet be gleaning 
Just how their mother tongue is spelt 
And finding words possess a meaning. 
I feel my blood becoming tinglish 
At thought of youngsters learning English ! 


However, it cannot entirely be put 
down to our defective education, but may 
have been partly owing to the spring 
weather, that in a certain London club 
quite recently a book was alluded to as 
having been placed upon the Index 
Asparagus. 


Stramge Scene im the Strand. 


—e 


iy 
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Rubber Pavement.—The large covered court of the Savoy Hotel is paved with biocks 


Constant procession of cabs in and out of court and 
rubber deadens sound. Good idea—should be used in all the streets of New York. 


An eminent medical man has discovered 
the seat of the affections. It is not the 
heart but the solar plexus. 

The poets when they say the heart 
Is the abode of Cupid, 
A pathologic tale impart 
Which science says is stupid ; 
For all the blisses we enjoy 
And all the pangs that vex us 
Are fashioned by that scheming boy 
Within the solar plexus. 


Touching the Budget, the income- 
taxpayer is naturally full of grievances. 
“Taking taxes off tea and coal!” cried an 
irate citizen, “ what good does that do 
me? 1 don’t drink tea.’ “And I don’t 
eat coal,” murmured hisacquiescent spouse. 

In the Chancery Court last week a 
gentleman who was at once a tenor and a 
cigarette merchant objected to the dancing 
of hornpipes above his head. I take it 
that as a musician he took exception to 
the horn and as a cigarette dealer to the 
pipe. 


A marked plaice has been recaught 
and found to have travelled 200 miles in 
ten weeks. I hope that after this athletic 
feat it will be spared the indignity of being 
described as a sole on a restaurant bill of 
fare. 


A prisoner at the Old Bailey declared 
himsclf to be a disciple of George Bernard 
Shaw. The judge sentenced 
him to six months in the second 
division and ordered an imme- 
diate report to the doctor with 
a view to inquiring into the 
state of his mind. 


The master of an_ Irish 
werkhouse claims to have got 
rid of the tramp nuisance 
by stamping Weary Willie’s 
clothing. The design of the 
stamp affixed is not mentioned, 
but there is great excitement in 
philatelic circles. 


The impecunious  Shak- 
sperean scholar was _ being 
rather strenuously pressed for 
“something on account” by 
his laundress, and when she had 
reached the end of the perora- 
tion of her appeal he murmured 
plaintively, “Had you but 
aired my clothes with half the 
zeal you've aired your griey- 
ances |” FLANEUR. 


here was a heated discussion 
the other evening between 
some clubmen upon the science 
of overcooking. One member 
hoped to bring the matter to a 


grand climax by a_ witty 
answer to his own question, 


“Who was it that asked for 
bread and gota stone?” But 


possibilities of our climate New cab horse comes along—never has tackled rubber payement—is clattering noisily a hearer who bore marks of 

should be taken into con- over the asphalt—suddenly hits the soft rubber and begins to bounce up and down suffering drawled out the reply, 

sideration by those whose like a tennis ball. Strange Icok comes into horse's eye and he crouches like arabbit,  «& Some fellow who married 

hobby it. is to COMpilelunaen looks over his shoulder at the driver, and seems to be asking, ‘‘ What am I up eA eae tery l =| I 
- fe ompile iunacy against?" Mean trick to play on a green horse. Should be a warning sign displayed. a cookery - SChNoo git, 


statistics. 


—From ‘* Tle Feaseley Note Book” in ‘“* New York Herald" 
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SIDIE- 
IGHTS 


‘To-morrow the Kaiser, who has been 
seeing the Kaiserin make her cure 
at Homburg, is due at Strasburg, on his 
way to Metz. He is to arrive at Metz on 
Monday, but there is to be no “clank.” 
His Majesty will therefore not underline 
his visit by taking up his residence in the 
fortress, but will quarter himself at Schloss 
Urville, a little place not over and above 
comfortable which he has outside. 


The Kaiser. 


‘CK.” at Simla. 
Lord Kitchener, who after a lone tour of 
inspection has gone up to Simla for 
the hot weather, has improved his official 
residence under, Jakko to an extent which 
would make the ‘‘Snowdon” of old days 
hardly to be recognised by some of us. 
He has built him a hall and a staircase 
and a new dining-room. What is more, 
“1x..” though by no means given to the 
light fantastic himself, has been altruistic 
enough to enlarge the old ballroom. 


** Snowdon,” 

: Bobs ” would not know his way about 
the place. It was a much more 

modest domicile that he bought of old 

Peter Innes some thirty years ago and that 

the Government afterwards acquired at no 


very great figure. Lord Roberts though 
would recognise some of the trophal 
adornments which, they tell me, his suc- 


cessor has set up—the carved oak coat of 
arms, for instance, which backed the 
canopy in the Raad Zaal under which Mr. 
Kruger signed a certain historic ultimatum. 


No. 69, Portland Place. 
] am old enough to be able to associate 

No. 69, Portland 
Place, with certain sump- 
tuous entertainments that 
used to be given there when 
the “ First Lord” was the 
present Lord Goschen. 
The house has not come 
much in my way since, but 
it is, imagine, not unlikely 
to be the scene of official 
entertainment functions yet 


again. The Turkish Em- 
bassy, which under old 
Musurus was so long in 


occupation of the big house 
in Bryanstone Square, 

took away the crescent and 
the star to Queen’s Gate, 
and is now preparing to 
refix them on the much 
more conyenient premises 
which Mrs. Eckstein vacates 


A New Club. 
have been to take stock 
of the new clubhouse 
that is to be, right at the 
top of Hanover Square in 
the north-west angle, and 
just across the road from 
the Oriental. The Gran- 
ville is the first modern 
club to seek these altitudes, 
though its example may 
well be followed.  Hare- 
wood House, for instance, 
should the Royal  Agri- 
cultural ever have to realise, 
would afford very superior 
club accommodation. 


Ilustratiots Burean 
A SNAPSHOT OF FRINCESS ENA OF 
BATTENBERG 


Taken on her visit to London with the King of Spain 


Its Prospects. 

Ore of the prospects, at any rate, of 
the Granville may be considered fine 

—the prospect towards the south that will 

be obtainable from the club bedrooms. 

For the rest, a committee which includes 


men like Sir Frederick Milner, Sir Henry 
Seton-Karr, Lord Norreys, ‘and Lord 
Sandys may be reasonably trusted to 


know what it is about. 


©THE WARWICK CASTLE PAGEANT 


Some of the principal characters rehearsing their parts on the steps of the castle. 
The pageant, which takes the form of a folk-play on a huge scale, will be held 
in the grounds of Warwick Castle from July 2-7. 
by Mr. Louis N. Parker to represent nearly 2,000 years of Warwick's history. It 
will commemorate Ethelfleda’s conquest of Mercia and overthrow of paganism. 


2,000 performers will take part in the pageant 
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The play has been written 


LHE TATLER 


ON 
SOCIETY. 


Park Railings and Paint. 
[aes old posts and rails that have 
been part and parcel of Hyde Park 
from immemorial time are rapidly dis- 
appearing. From the Corner to _ the 
Marble Arch the roadway knows .them 
no more. The granite kerbs that have 
replaced them are doubtless much more 
convenient, but the main reason for the 
substitution was that the railings cost such 
a lot of money to paint every year or so. 
Sir Squire Bancroft and Windows. 
nd this reminds me of the story 
“Brookie” tells of Sir Squire Ban- 
croft and windows. The windows were 
those of His Majesty’s Theatre. Sir Squire 
took stock of them and let his eyeglass 
fall disapprovingly. ‘Precious lot of 
fem,” was his comment, “and they'll 
all want cleaning.” 


TETAS 


Civilisation. 

A. Japanese laundry has proguced the 
+ following advertisement : ‘‘ Contrary 
to our opposite company, we will most 
cleanly and carefully wash our customers 


with ‘possible cheap prices as follows: 
Ladies, $2 per 100; ee, $14 per 
100. tH 


What the Bishop Did. 


As an example of the pretty turn of wit 
= of the Bishop of Newcastle Mr. 
Sterling MacKinlay in his book, noticed 
the other day, says that he was travel- 
ling one day on the railway, happy in 
having a compartment to himself. His 
solitude, unhappily, did not remain long 
undisturbed : at one of the stations a small 
boy, home for the holidays, entered the 
same carriage. 


The Twopenny Cigar. 
fter a few minutes the 
young. gentleman 
took out a twope nny cigar. 
This he made a great show 
of clipping, after studying 
it for some moments to 
discover which of the two 
ends was supposed to re- 
ceive uigdclicate attention. 
When finally he produced 
a match box the bishop 
looked significantly at the 
windows as a gentle hint 
that they did not bear the 
label dedicating the interior 
to devotees of the fragrant 
weed. Observing this, the 
youngster turned to him 
and said in a lordly way, 
“ You don’t mind my smok- 
ing?” This was met with 
the hearty response, ‘‘ Not 
in the least, if you don’t 
mind my being extremely 

unwell.” 


a 


A Distressed Parent. 


health officer } 

received the follow- 
ing note from one of 
rare the residents of his 
district :— 

“Dear Sir—I beg to 
tell you that my child, 
aged eight months, is suffer- 
ing.of measles as required 
by Act of Parliament.” 


recently 
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By Marion 
lil. Spielmann. 


Pictures at the Royal Academy. 


Works of the R.A.’s. 


OUR fine pictures, said a famous 
French critic, make a good Salon ; 
eight .good. pictures make a 
memorable one. If we accept the 
dictum the Royal Academy must be con- 
sidered a noteworthy display of British art, 
or rather of art produced in Great Britain 
—for Mr. Sargent, as heretofore, dominates 
the exhibition, and Sir Laurence Alma- 
Tadema marks it with his exquisite execu- 
tion, and men like Mr. Brangwyn, Mr. 
George Henry, and Mr. S. J. Solomon 
among the younger school help to impart 
a serious tone to what is always liable to 
be an exhibition of “all sorts.” The fact 
is that the Academy is to some extent a 
paradox, for every year the painting is 
better, yet every year there are fewer pic- 
tures which proclaim themselves by their 
obviously outstanding merit. 

# sk 

Some Notable Failures. 
ot even the two dreadful Portal of 
the King and Queen, exhibited “ by 
command”’ after, it is said, the Royal 
Academy had rejected them (presumably 
their Majesties had not seen the works 
finished ‘or else were anxious to avoid a 
discourtesy to Canada, for which the pic- 
tures are intended)—not even the extra- 
ordinary. farrago of Mr. Goetze’s ‘ Ever- 
open Door” with its angels, and death’s 
door, and cardinal and lady undressing 
and ’ showing their underclothing in un- 
necessary detail, while a ballerina, a con- 
vict, a Salvation Army lass, and.a dying 
soldier in khaki, who do not undress and 
so are.in despair, amid flowers, a crown, 
Mr. Goetze’s. palette, and objects of 
science and letters, and rainbows—not 
even Mr. Christie's gigantic decorative 
panel of “ A Secret,’ which in spite of its 
airy eighteenth - century French sugges- 
tion is wholly deficient in the eighteenth- 
century French spirit—not even failures 
such as these can blot out the impression 
of a notable display of talent and in 

certain cases of genius. 


Real Effort in English Art. 
t the Royal Academy there is a genuine- 
ness of effort, a seriousness of aim, 
a feeling that art is not a slap-dash 
amusement, lightly conceived, 
thrown off, and a growing belief that to 
imitate Mr. Sargent’s learned, masterful, 
and deliberate ‘“ accidentals” is not play- 
ing the game—simply because it is so 
easily seen through. The “smear” in 
paint is only successful when it succeeds, 
and art has confided the secret to very 
few. 


Paintings by Mr. Sargent. 


t the head of allis Mr. Sargent, whose 
group of American medical profes- 
sors of Baltimore holding a “court” in 
hoods and gowns is one of the completest 
things he has done, just as the portrait of 
Lord Roberts, painted as a field-marshal, 
to the accompaniment one would think of 
he blare of trumpets and clash of cym- 
bals, is one of the most highly finished. 
Indeed, Mr. Sargent’s style is mellowing, 
and he is not so easily satisfied with an 
appearance of dexterity, and although he 
sends a brilliant landscape that is as sug- 
gestive as you please, he is aiming now 
not only at gz ilyanism but at life. 


lightly, 


A Superb Portrait Study. 
uch breathing life it is we see in Mr. 


Orchardson’s superb head of Sir 
Francis Younghusband. Here is true art 
—ereat art—indeed, even though a little 


less expressive in modelling than has been 
Mr. Orchardson’s wont. Compare it with 
the deplorable example sent by M. Carolus 
Duran and you will appreciate its quality. 
Portraiture, indeed, is the chief strength of 
the exhibition as it has always been since 
tle Academy was founded, but in no sense 
does it monopolise the interest of the 
show 


Copyright of ‘' The Tatler” 
SIR EDWARD JOHN POYNTER 


President of the Royal Academy, who succeeded Sir 
John Millais in that distinguished office in 1896, was 
born in Paris in 1836. He was educated at Westininster 
and became a Royal Academician in 1876, his diploma 
picture, ‘‘The Fortune Teller," being one of the most 
striking treasures of the Diploma Gallery 


A Wealth of Portraiture. 


V here portraiture merges into figure 

painting, as in Mr. George Henry's S 
aamieule study called “‘ The Blue Gown,” 
or in the elegant and refined example of 
traditional art such as Mr. Perugini’s 
“Wiola,” or in the vigorous and subtle 
strength of “Lotty and the Lady,’ by 
Mr. Lambert — to select among widely 
differentiated expressions of painters’ ’ in- 
dividuality — the search varies from 
character mainly to problems of colour 


and arrangement that are delightful to 
watch, and where this figure- painting 


develops frankly into “subject pictures ” 
and anecdote we feel that the public at 
once becomes more alert in its attention. 
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A Few Outstanding Examples. 


[t ey the exquisite colour scheme of Sir 

Alma-Tadema’s “Ask Me No 
ae and the perfection of what our 
fathers used to call “ keeping,” that most 
attract intelligent art lovers like you and 
me; but it is the love story delicately told 
that will hold the big public. The fancy 
of Mr. Sims in his “child- dream picture, 
“The Land of Nod,” the beauty of colour 
and arrangement in Mr. Waterhouse’s 
“Danaides,”’ the power and masterful 
vigour of Mr. Frank Brangwyn’s “ Vene- 


tian Funeral,’ the spirit ‘and clever 
management of Mr. Seymour Lucas’s. 
“Burning of Martin Luther's Works,” 


offer material for the student’s enjoyment. 


Landscape Paintings. 


hen we come to landscape, however, 
the matter is somewhat different, 
for the esthetic appeal of nature undis- 
turbed by anecdote is felt by all for whom 
art has any meaning at all. In the Aca- 
demy it is seen that the young men vie 
with the old in their methods as in their 
ideas; and whatever their outlook, their 
love and passion for nature is much the 
same. With the obvious picturesqueness 
of Mr. Leader the motif of the snow 
scene of Mr. Buxton Knight has little in 
common. Between the impressiveness of 
Mr. Farquharson, the freshness of vision 
of Mr. Parsons, the decorative romanticism 
of Mr. East, the exquisite pink and 
amethyst colour scheme of Mr. Ludby’s 
“Cloud,” the remorseless search for truth 
of light in Mr. Clausen’s ‘Barn Door,” 
and the sober impressionism of Mr. 
MacBride there is one common feeling. 


Varied Visions of Landscape. 
“The commonplace is less apparent than’ 
usual; but although there is no 
great landscape picture to be heralded 
this year the sense of dignity and beauty 
that ‘pervades this section “of our art is not 
less than in any previous exhibition of 
recent times. So, too, in the pictures of 
the sea—the realism of Mr. Napier Hemy 
and Mr. Wyllie, the romance shown in 
Mr. Ingram’s “ End of the Voyage,” and 
the poetry of Mr. Olsson’s ‘‘ Moonrise and 
Afterglow ’’—all illustrate how various is- 
the painter’s view of landscape and how 
natural to art is the union between poetry 
and frank realism. 


Several Strange Similarities. 
It is always curious, by the way, to 
observe how unconscious is the artist 
mind to what has gone before. Mrs. 
Mary Young Hunter is perhaps one of 
the few persons who will not’ be struck 
with the resemblance of her work to: 
Millais’s “ Blind» Girl”; Mr. W. R. 
Symonds is equally blind to the likeness 


of his “Sheltering from the Storm” to- 
Millais’s “ Caller Herrin’”’ ; Mr. W. H. Roe 


clearly forgot -Mr. Orchardson’s picture 
when he painted his “ Waiting”; and 


bits of figures and compositions as it 
were are directly inspired, by well-known 
effects in work done in the recent past. 
This is rarely a case of intentional imita- 
tion but an interesting example of sub- 
conscious recollection masquerading as 
originality. There have been examples 
of it in every age in the work of many 
of the great masters. 
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AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. By Geo. Belcher. 


Se etieet 
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/ 
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Ye 


‘Lor, mother! she’s got a broken nose” 
‘Ah, Jane! a nice brute of a ’usband | expect she ‘ad, pore dear!” 
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Soft Notlhings hibrent V ErfS@—diherwise. 


Maxim’s Progress. 
Vien Gorky came to town 
Feeling quite New Yorky ; 
Took a lady on his arm, 
Called her Madame Gorky. 


All the leading families 
Began to frown and flush, ah! 
For they heard his lawful wife 
Was left at home in Russia. 


Maxim Gorky couldn’t help 
Such improper courses ; 

Holy Russia doesn’t sell 
Quick and cheap divorces. 

Now the Western Puritan 
Who for that attacks him 

Finds that he is in the same 
Boat as wicked Maxim. 

Maxim Gorky hates the Yanks, 
Says he doesn’t need ‘em ; 

He is going home again 
For a little freedom. 


La Dame de Chez Maxim. 
Maxim Gorky has beén revenged on the 
Americans. He outraged their feel- 
ing of propriety by appearing with a lady 
who- was called Madame Gorky but was 
not at least legally. Accordingly he was 
boycotted and expelled from hotels. Now, 
however, the Supreme Court has declared 
Dakota divorces only good in Dakota, and 
quite a number of the leaders of American 
society do not know if they are legally 
married or not, and if so, to how many. 


THE OPENING OF THE CRICKET SE 


The Marathon Race. 


The Olympic Games (held at Athens) 
have been a considerable success. It 
is a pity that the American millionaires 
cannot send chariots-and-four as their 
predecessors, the wealthy tyrants of the old 
world, used todo. Presumably the modern 
Hieros and Dionysiuses would despatch 
their motor cars to compete. But the 
throne of domestic petroleum is more 


in their line than the crown of wild 
olive. 

ES 
Changed Times. : 


The mountains look on Marathon 
And Marathon looks on the sea ; 
Besides its glories, past and gone, 
It grows some decent eau de vie. 
And this may be a help in case 
You enter for the famous race. 


How changed the scene! not now we note 
The yanquished and astonished Mede 
Skedaddling for the nearest boat 
At quite unprecedented speed : 
While heavy Hoplites in the rear 
Assist him with a ten-foot spear. 


The Mede and Persian in the East 
Look either way in dread and care ; 

Nor know if they shall make a feast 
For the advancing northern Bear, 

Or fall into the kinder mouth 

Of Britain’s Lion from the south. 


cS BEGRS. SERS LCT 


A DIFFICULT CATCH 
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ASON. 


By Adrian JRoss. 


The Marathon of To-day. 


At Marathon no point of war 
Now from the Grecian trumpet peals, 
But runners stand, two score or more, 
With friends who follow on their wheels 
To give the athletes swilt relief 
With beaten eggs and tea of beef. 


A motley throng! from East and West, 
But chiefly West, they sally forth ; 
The German with capacious chest, 
The Briton from the misty north, 
All moved by the compelling thirst 
OF getting back to Athens first. 


The Bard that is Not. 
O for a Pindar who would hymn 
The ancestry and pedigree 
Of all those athletes, strong of limb, 
From lands beyond the mighty sea, 
And prove their lineage all divine, 
At ninepence-halfpenny a line! 


Alas! no loud inventive lyre 

Will greet the victor on his road ; 
No promised guerdon will inspire 

A new commemorative ode 
In metres which a modern bard 


Would find particularly hard. 


In vain! from our Olympic dust 
No buds of poesy will spring ; 

Nor round the victor’s laurelled bust 
Will maidens annually sing. 

His but the glory, faint and fleeting, 

Of the last Greek athletic meeting. 


The Suffragettes. 


pe he Labour leaders are unanimous 
i in condemning the tactics of the 


ladies in the gallery of the House of 
Commons. ‘These misguided females 
actually presumed to attempt to shout 
down an orator who was talking out 
the motion for giving women the 
vote. To drown the arguments of an 
opponent with meaningless noises and 
rude interruptions is a_ privilege of 
the majority, and more especially of 
the Labour members. 


A Domestic Settlement. 


(© onsequently, “peaceful persuasion ” 

was resorted to, and the ladies were 
thrown out by the police. The Right 
Hon. John, M.P., even remarked that 
if one of the interrupters had been his 
sister he would have boxed her ears; 
he is understood to be rather good at 
boxing. Perhaps it is as well that the 
lady was not his sister; magistrates 
are sometimes reactionary in senti- 
ment, and it would have been awkward 
if the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board had not been allowed the 
option of a fine. 


tt tit 
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Ejected. 


hen lovely woman stoops to folly 
And tries to put on too much side 
By waving banners on her brolly 
And{shouting, “ Yah! shut up ! ‘vide! 
vide!” 


When politics she makes her hobby, 
The only course her case to meet 

Is simply to send up a bobby 
And have her thrown into the street. 
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THE SANDOW GIRLS IN 
“THE DAIRYMAIDS.” 


ANE Ena 


(at rece 


Dover Stieet ~iud.os 


SOME OF THE PUPILS AT MISS PYECHASE’S ACADEMY IN THE SECOND ACT OF “THE DAIRYMAIDS” AT THE APOLLO 
Mesdames Bessie Maddox, Dorothy Ward, Minna Moore, Gertrude Kuzelle, and in front Miss Carrie Moore 


The names, reading from left to right, are : 


Dover Sircet Studsos 


MOORE AND HER PHYSICAL CULTURE GIRLS IS THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


THE SONG AND DANCE OF MISS CARRIE 
The names, reading from left to right, are : Mesdames Dorothy Ward, Bessie Maddox, Minna Moore, Gertrude Kuzelle, and in front Miss Carrie Moore 
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TALE MIRA TICE re 


The Player. 
$ HERE is a tide in the affairs of 
man,” ete. We all know the old 
saying. By the way, what a 
wonderful genius was Shakspere 
for hitting the nailon the head. In fact, 
as the old lady said when she was taken to 
see Hamlet, “1 like him because he is so 
full of quotations.” 
Well, I don’t know 
that being a pro- 
ducer of plays has 
yet led me on to 
fortune, but my old 
profession was  act- 
ing, and, for choice, 
I would much rather 
be a player than 
a producer. The 
actor—gay as his 
life may ~ seem 
to the outsider 
has by no means 
a bed of roses for 
his dower. All the 
same, he has not the 
tremendous mana- 
gerial anxiety 
which attaches even 
to the producer of 
a play. But when 
to that is added 
financial responsi- 
bility, then, I think, 
the actor has the 
best of the bargain. 


My First London 
Production. 
eas : 
Se far as London 
is concerned it 
was my connection 


with Mr. George 
Edwardes which 
gave me my first 


opportunity. [had 

been to Australia with his Gaiety com- 
pany, which included the late E. J. 
Lonnen, Miss Marion Hood, and Miss 
Alice Lethbridge, and on my return to 
England [I brought out The Duchess of 
Dantzic for Mr. Edwardes at the Lyric 
Theatre. I may here mention that I have 
visited Australia twice, and that I think 
it a glorious country for the actor. 
To begin with, the climate, especially to 
one who has been accustomed to the grey 
skies and comparatively  enervating 
climate of the old country, 1s invigorating. 
There is a joyous feeling in the very air, 
and this happy spirit is impregnated in 
the people. The audiences are so keen, 
so responsive, that it is a delight to play to 
them. 


The Australian Playgoer. 


“|*hen, although they are thoroughly well 

informed as to every English produc- 
tion and its measure of previous success, 
they are very independent in the exercise 
of their judgment, and it by no means 
follows that a piece which has had a 
successful run in London is bound to meet 
with an equal spell of good fortune in the 
Antipodes. The enthusiasm of the Austra- 
lian audiences is wonderful—it is not only 
spontaneous, but one feels that it is 
genuine—that it is the outcome of high 
spirits and real pleasure. There is nothing 
that is listless ‘about the Australian play- 


goer. He does not take anything for 
granted. 


k rom Actor to 


“The Duchess of Dantzic.” 
N°t that he is more critical than his 
London brethren. Indeed, when you 
come to reflect on the multiplicity of 
theatres and of theatrical entertainments 
in the music-halls and elsewhere, it is 
marvellous that there should be so much 
discrimination and so much encourage- 


THE 


MEN WHO MADE ‘THE DAIRYMAIDS” 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Messrs. Robert Courtneidge, Paul Rubens, 


A. M. Thempson (seated), and Frank Tours 


ment as are to be observed night after 
night in the London theatres. The Duchess 
of Dantzic, for instance, was an experi- 
ment, a departure from the beaten track. 
Yet its good points, novel as many of 
them were, told instantly with the audi- 
ence, and if the trend of modern ideas was 
not almost entirely in the direction of 
amusement I am convinced that this piece 
would haye had even a longer and more 
prosperous run than was accorded it at 
the Lyric. 


Laughter First. 
o certain am | that the theatre-goer of 
to-day—I am speaking in general and 

not of the small minority—desires laughter 
above all else, that I endeavoured in my 
second production at the Lyric, The Blue 
Moon, to make the show as amusing as 
possible. And in The Dairymaids I have 
endeavoured to create as much amusement 
as is-consistent with an intelligible story 
and the charms of the singers. Not only 
have we that favourite comedian, Mr. 
Walter Passmore, in a prominent part, but 
Ihave imported new blood in the person 
of Mr. Dan Rolyat, an actor who causes 
peal upon peal of merry laughter whenever 
he is on the stage, and who has already 
taken London by storm. 


Mr. Rolyat. 
AS Mr. Rolyat is young as well as 

original, he has a most promising 
future in store. He has played in several 
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By Robert 
Courtneid ge. 


of my pantomime productions in the 
provinces, so that his value was well tested 
before I brought him to town. — Still, there 
is always a certain amount of risk in plac- 
ing a new player before the public, and I 
naturally feel somewhat proud that my 
judgment in this case has been backed up 
by the verdict of London. 


Provincial 
Experience. 


I should like to 
| mention that | 
have had consider- 
able managerial 
experience apart 
from that in Lon- 
don. It was no 
easy task to run the 
two leading theatres 
of Manchester—the 


Royal and the 
Prince’s—for seven 
years, for Man- 
chester audiences 


are extremely criti- 
cal. Yet during this 
anxious period | | 
ventured upon two 
elaborate Shak- 
sperean productions, 
| As You Like It and 
A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. 
The first-mentioned 
revival was wit- 
nessed by Sir Henry 
Irving, who paid me, 
when speaking to 
his friend, Mr. 
Alfred Darbyshire, 
the well-known 
architect, a charm- 
ing compliment. 
“Tt was the kind of 
thing [had thought 
of,” he said. Coming from such a master 
of his art, one could hardly have higher 
praise. S 


Lover Stret Studios 
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A Coming Production. 


Meet as I love Shakspere, my lines are 

cast in other places, for the time 
being at any rate. So I am now at work 
on a comic-opera version of Tom Jones 
for production in the autumn with my 
friend, Mr. Alex. Thompson. This will be 
something new to the lovers of light 
opera, and we have great assistance in the 
alliance of Mr. Edward German in regard 
to the music. The late Robert Buchanan's 
play, which was founded on incidents in 
Fielding’s famous novel, had enormous 
success at the Vaudeville Theatre twenty 
years ago, and I hope that we may 
be equally fortunate with the musical 
version. 


The New ‘‘ Tom Jones.” 


sT have already said, I am convinced 
that the public of to-day needs 
laughter. So we shall endeavour to make 
the new piece as amusing as possible. At 
the same time, we shall bear in mind the 
sentimental side of the story. This was 
one of the great reasons for the success of 
Sophia (as the Vaudeville version was 
called) at the Vaudeville, and we intend 
to do our best to profit by the excellent 
example thus set. 
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Miss Lena Ashwell im “The Bond of Ninon.’’ 


EMIRIA 
CRONTON 


Foulsham & Banfield 


The top photograph depicts a scene from Act Ill. of ‘‘The Bond of Ninon” at the Savoy-‘'She shall have the pension ’—Ninon (Miss Lena Ashwell), and 
King Louis XIV. (Mr. Henry Esmond). The lower photograph illustrates a passage from Act I.—‘‘’ Tis you | love, and you only ”—Ninon (Miss Lena Ashwell) 


and Bellorme (Mr. Henry Ainley) 
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PORTRAIT STUDIES OF PRETTY WOMEN. 
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Lathe Charles 
MISS DOROTHY EDWARDES 


Miss Dorothy Edwardes is the eldest daughter of Mr. George Edwardes, the well-known theatrical manager. Her engagement to Mr. Cuthbert Sherbrooke 
has just been announced. Miss Edwardes has never been on the stage in spite of her close connection with it through her father 
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PORTRAIT STUDIES OF 
PRETTY WOMEN. 


MISS FLORENCE WARDE 


Miss Warde takes the part of Celeste, a grisette, in “The New Spring Chicken” at the Gaiety Theatre 
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Miss Isabel Jay in 


‘cThe Girl Behind the Counter.” 
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MISS ISABEL JAY 


Everyone who admires Miss Isabel Jay, her charming presence, and beautiful singing, 
will hasten to Wyndham's to see and hear her in the new musical comedy, The Girl 
Behind the Cownter 


Ellis & Walery 
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THE GAZERA OQUTDONE. By Charles Folkard. 
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Much dreaded is the Puncturepig, in town and countryside, 


In highway and in byway, wherever folks do ride. 
When wheels they whizz, then out he creeps from hedgerow or from gutter ; 


He takes a bite, and then the night hears words | dare not utter 
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LIENFANT TERRIBLE. By Will Owen. 


Daddy: Bobby, wouldn’t you like to see your little sister the stork brought last night? 
Bobby: I’d sooner see the stork, daddy 
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London Stereoscopic 


MR. JULIEN HENRY 


A promising singer who gave a successful concert 
the other day 


Dr. Richard Strauss. 


ye ll music-loyers flocked to the Queen's 

Hall Symphony Concert last week 
to see Dr. Richard Strauss conduct his “ Don 
Quixote.” A performance of Beethoven's 
Sy mphony No. 8 in F, conducted by Mr. 
Henry J. Wood, was one of the features 
of the programme. I have just received 
particulars of two most interesting concerts 
arranged by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 
to take place on Thursday, May 17 and 
May 24, when programmes will consist 
entirely of Grieg’s music, the orchestra 
being conducted by Dr. Edvard Grieg, 
the composer himself. 


ae 
r. Julien Henry. 
Mil Julien Henry is an artist possessing 
a fine resonant baritone voice, with 
which he has rendered a large selection of 
classical music at various London concert 
halls. As Mr.- Henry's name becomes 
better known his singing’ is sure to have a 
very wide and enthusiastic vogue. Last 
week at the Bechstein Hall he gave his 
second recital under the direction of 
N. Vert, when Mr. Henry had a very warm 
reception. 


London Symphony Concerts. 

t is good news to hear that the 

directors of the London Sym- 

phony Concerts have arranged 
with Dr. Richter to conduct ten 
more concerts at the Queen's 
Hall. This body of musicians 
may indeed be considered quite 
the finest in the world, and it 
is only right that they should 
secure the services of what is un- 
doubtedly the first of the world’s 
great conductors. 


The Premier Musical Nation. 
])« Joachim, the  yeteran 
violinist, whose concerts 
are giving an enormous artistic 
pleasure, seems to have a very 
marked appreciation of American 
talent in music. The other day 
he is reported to have said, “I 
will not see it, for I am an old 
man. But my grandchildren will 
see the United States leading the 
world in music.” — Dr. Joachim’s 
concert at the Queen’s Hall on 


THE LAGE ER. 
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Music. 


Pertinent Personalities, 


MISS FLORENCE MONTEITH 


Who has just sung with much success at her 
recital at the Bechstein Hall 


Miss Florence Monteith. 
Ms Monteith i is a soprano of ,the first 
rank. Her early and very complete 
musical education could not but be of use 
to her, and whatever she has to sing she 
sings like a true artist. She has appeared 
in Covent Garden opera as Michaela to 
Madame Calvé’s Carmen. At the Teatro 
San Carlo, Naples, she played Elsa in 
Lohengrin, and received very many flatter- 
ing press notices. She has also appeared 
in Rome, Lisbon, and Paris and recently 
completed a very successful tour in Belgium. 


Miss Winifred Christie. 
M iss Christie has been spoken of as 
one of the best lady interpreters 
of Beethoven of the time. She had a 
highly successful career at the Royal 
Academy of Music and never missed a 
single prize or scholarship she went in for. 
Miss Christie has had an almost exclusively 
English training, principally under Mr. 
Oscar Beringer. She played at her first 
concert when she was six years of age 


Charles & Russell 


MISS ALICE HOLLANDER 


The well-known Australian contralto, whose refined : 
style has been greatly welcomed at the Tivoli and An Irish Conductor. 


other music-halls M:: Hamilton Harty, who conducted the 
British Sy mphony Orchestra recently 

on the occasion of a recital by Miss 

Winifred Christie, is an Irishman. 

His compositions include a sym- 

phony (based on Irish folk tunes) 

which was produced with extra- 

ordinary success at the Queen’s 

sarees: Hall Promenade Concerts under 
as Mr. Henry J. Wood in October, 
1905, a pianoforte quintet which 
won the filty-guinea prize offered 
by Mrs. Ada Lewis-Hill in Decem- 
ber, tg04, three string quartets, 
a pianoforte trio, and several 
songs. Hitherto Mr. Harty has 
only once conducted in E ngland, 
namely, at the last Norwich 
Festival in 1905 


a A Talented Pianist. 

Ore of the best teachers of the 

pianoforte in Greater Lon- 
don, Mr. George Mackern, has 
just given his annual concert at 
Blackheath, a district in which 
a large and cultivated musical 
public reside. Mr. Mackern played 
some Chopin and Grieg with 
quite a masterly effect, and helped 


Saturday, May 12, promises to bea Wikeham as he was by Mr. Plunket Greene 
most attractive one, and all who MISS WINIFRED CHRISTIE and Miss, Maud McCarthy the 
love music should attend. One of the best lady interpreters of Beethoven of the day concert was a great success. 
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Some Stories of the Haymarket. By John o’ London. 


The New and the Old. 


EAR the spot where clubs cease 
and steamships begin, and where 
George III. prances politely in 
bronze, the Haymarket takes its 
bird-like flight from Pall Mall to Coventry 
Street. It is a very interesting old street, 
and is not to be known in one ‘casual walk 
up its pavements. No violent changes 
have broken the continuity of its story, 
and though many buildings have fallen 
and risen the street is still a symbol of 
200 years of London’s growth. On the 
east side, between Coventry Street and 
Panton Street, stands one of the most 
ancient shops in London. At Fribourg 
and Treyer’s snuff shop, with its quaint 
bow windows, it is safe to say that 
Addison and Pope, and Gay and Prior, 
had many a pinch of “ best Spanish.” 


' The Snuff Shop. 
| n“ The Gentleman’s Magazine” obituary 
for January, 1783, | read :—- 

At Fribourg's snuff shop in the Haymarket, 
Mr. Cervetto, father to the celebrated violoncello 
performer of that name. 

Cervetto was*more than to2 years old 
when he paid his last visit to Friboure’s. 
He has his parallel to-day only in the 
venerable Senor Garcia. He had played 
in the Drury Lane orchestra 
Garrick’s last years and was 
celebrated for his big nose. 


A Story of Cervetto. 
ne night in the midst 
of one of the actor’s 
quieter efforts, when atten- 
tive silence reigned, the old 
musician emitted avery 
long and eloquent yawn. 
The moment Garrick was 
off the stage he sent for 
him. and scolded him 
warmly for the interrup- 
tion, but was quite disarmed 
when the Italian said with 
a shrug, “I beg ten thou- 
sand pardon! But lalways 
do so ven [am yer much 
please !” 


Some Theatrical Memories. 
“The Haymarket’s own 

stage memories are 
many, and to-day the most 
characteristic feature of the 
street is the portico of the 
Haymarket Theatre. This 
building, which has_ the 
merit of looking to be 
exactly what it is, is the 
son of the old “Little 
Theatre’ on whose boards 
Macklin, Henderson, Ban- 
nister, Ned Shuter, Elliston, 
and many other great actors 


won their laurels. The 
present walls adumbrate 
the names of Colman, 


Webster, Matthews, Vestris, 
Buckstone, Bancroft, and 
many others. Here in the 
fifties Barry — Sullivan 
played with Helen Faucit, 
and here impending dis- 
aster was turned into 
£30,000 profit by Sothern’s 
Lord Dundreary. 


during | 


The Conventionality 


Handel’s First Opera. 
©! His Majesty’s over the way I shall 
here attempt no account. The 

memories of this spot take one back 
to Handel, whose first opera, Rinaldo, 
was produced in the original playhouse in 
1711, and to Addison, who ridiculed the 
Haymarket stage battles by saying that 
the noise of them could sometimes be 
heard as far as Charing Cross. It was 
about this time that Swilt immortalised 
the rivalry between Handel and Buonon- 
cini in his epigram :— 

Some say that Signor Buononcini 

Compared to Handel's a mere ninny ; 

While others say that to him Handel 

Is hardly fit to hold a candle. 

Strange that such difference should be 

’Twixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. 


McLean’s Art Gallery. 
“To-day the Haymarket las its own pecu- 
liar atmosphere, difficult to define. 
Art as represented in the galleries of 
McLean and Tooth and by other dealers 
has a big finger in its destinies. At these 
galleries very fine pictures ruling small in 
size change hands. At McLean’s now 
there is a beautiful little Troyon, just a 
black and white cow in a meadow, for 
which £500 is justly asked. And the 
National Gallery does not possess a 
Troyon. 


ly 


Mr. White: Ah! won't you give me a kiss, my little man? 
Louis (hiding bashfully in his mother’s gown): You do it, ma 
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ef Youth. 


Curios and Other Attractions. 
rt, then, gives distinction to the Hay- 
market. But here also you may 
make many unusual and peculiar pur- 
chases. Do you want an Alpine axe, a 
Scotch bagpipe, a cabinet of salmon flies, 
a set of croquet balls, a horse for the Row, 
or a boat to Montreal, they are all at your 
service. 


erhaps the Haymarket is the only 
important West-end street which hasa 
cab rank from end to end. So various and 
pleasant are its allurements that you may 
notice that George III. seems ill content 
with his isolation in Cockspur Street ; his 
face is turned wistfully toward the Hay- 
market. I imagine he is thinking of the 
tall promise of oysters to which the street 
rises as to a not “far-off” but “divine” 
event. 
Panton Street. 
Te every offshoot of the Haymarket 
some interesting story is attached. 


Panton Street was named after the 
famous Restoration gambler, Colonel 
Panton. He must have been a man of 


strong character, for in one night he won a 
sum which, invested, vielded him £1,500 
a year, and he never touched cards or dice 
again but lived on his winnings to a com- 


fortable age, dying in 168r. 


Goldsmith and Panton St. 
t was to Panton Street 
that Goldsmith came 
with Burke to see a puppet 
show in 1772. Even a doll 
could excite Goldsmith’s 
jealousy. When one of the 
puppets handled a_ pike 
with military precision he 
exclaimed, ‘* Pshaw! I can 
do it better myself,” and 
at Burke’s house afterwards 
he broke his shin in trying 
to make his words good 
before the company. 


A Giant of a Century Ago. 
se pe arrived, and to be 

seen in a commodious 
room at No. 11, Haymarket, 
nearly opposite the Opera 
House, the celebrated Irish 
Giant, Mr. O'Brien, indis- 
putably the tallest man ever 
shown—is a lineal descend- 
ant of Brien Boreau, and 
resembles that great and 
grand potentate.” = Such 
was a public notice 
102 years ago. The giant 
was then in his_ thirty- 
eighth year, and he had 
already been seen of Lon- 
doners at Bartholomew 
Fair, when at two or three 
o'clock in the morning he 
might have been observed 
taking the top off a street 
lamp to light his pipe. It 
was in the Haymarket that 
O’Brien, whose height was 
8 ft. 7 in., made his last 
public appearance. He 
must not be confused with 


the earlier Irish giant, 
O'Byrne, who exhibited 


himself in Cockspur Street. 
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Some of the Dresses Princess Ena of Battenberg will Wear as 


An Envied Princess. 
“TL here is perhaps at the present moment 

in the whole of Europe no more 
envied and enviable being than the young 
Princess, dowered with health and radiant 
beauty, who is ere long to link her fate 
with one who has so long been known as 
the “ Boy King” of Spain. In the feminine 
mind the subject of matrimony always 
awakens some sort of thrill, due perhaps 
to sentiment, perhaps to clothes fever, for 
it is a subject from which the question 
of dress is inseparable. 

te % a 

Gowns Galore. 
JAN very feast of raiment awaited the eyes 

of those who were privileged to 
enter Madame Lambert’s salons the other 
day, this talented couturiére being respon- 
sible for the greater part of the trousseau 
made in England, namely, all the 
Princess’s lingerie and some fourteen 
dresses and tea gowns. These things were 
all beautifully set out exhibition-wise in 
four rooms, dresses and tea gowns being in 
one, blouses and fallals in another, and 
lingerie in the two remaining rooms. 


Royal Lingerie. 
The lingerie is of course hand-made, 

being fashioned of the finest linon 
de soie, trimmed Valenciennes, and em- 
broided with the Princess’s initials, V. E., 
surmounted by a tiny Spanish crown. 


Illustrations Bureau 


A BEAUTIFUL GOWN 


In framboise silk and real blond lace tucked round in panels; 


strips of velvet cross the body 


Queen of Spain. 


All the garments are white, run with pink 
and blue ribbons, and of each article are 
five dozen. Some of the white petticoats 
are examples of the best simplicity, one 
of them being simply trimmed with a frill 
headed with a broad French beading run 
with pale blue satin ribbon, the frill itself 
being vandyked and buttonhole stitched. 


Exquisite Silken Day Gowns. 
ere, too, is an exquisite day 
gown as far as words 
can paintit. Rich ivory crépe 
de chine is the material, the 
skirt being set into narrow 
tucks all round the waist, 
while below comes a trimming 
of circular bands © consisting 
of diamond-shaped motifs of 
ivory crépe de chine centred 
with a pink rosebud worked 
in silk alternating with motifs 
of similar shape carried out in 
white Irish lace. Each motif, 
whether lace or silk, is out- 
lined with a tiny frilling of 
white Valenciennes. The 
bodice is entirely composed of 
the diamond-shaped silk and 
lace motifs which adorn the 
skirt, and with it is worn a 
broad, pointed belt of swathed 
taffetas, old rose in colour. 
The puffed sleeves are to the 
elbow and. are edged with 
frills of Valen- 
ciennes. 


A Charming Silk 
Frock. 
Or of our illus- 
trations 
shows a_ beautiful 
silk foulard dress 
/) with a tiny white 
design ona fram- 


boise ground of 
very delicate 
shade. The skirt * 


had tucked panels 
divided by vertical 
lines of blond lace 
insertion. The 
small yoke of the 
full bodice was of white lace 
outlined by crossed strappings 
of raspberry ribbon velvet 
about 1 in. wide. The three- 
quarter - length sleeve was 
puffed at the top and tight- 
fitting above the elbow, where 
it had crossed bands of the 
velvet ribbon laid over tuck- 
ings of the foulard. The deep 
belt struck a very original 
note, being fashioned of cir- 
cular bands of tightly-gauged 
foulard alternating with the 
raspberry ribbon. Small bows 
of the latter added the re- 
quisite finish in front. 


| Es & Ba 


_ Evening Creations in Pompa- 

i dour Silk. 

el | (Cream gaze de soie with a 
Pompadour flowering of 

small black spots and little 

pink blossoms supplied the 

material for one of the most 
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fascinating of the Princess’s | evening 
gowns. The full skirt of the gown 
in question, also illustrated in our pages, . 
was gathered in simply to the waist, a 
narrow panel. of blond lace adorning the 
front, while little frills of gaze de soie 
edged with narrow blond lace finished 
the hem. The rounded neck of the low 


nee | 


Lllustrations Bureavwe 


AN EVENING DRESS 


Cf Pompadour gaze de soie, trimmed blond lace, and frills and 


jewelled leaf embroidery 


bodice was outlined with frillings of the 
same lace relieved with a narrow roll of 
pale apple-green taffetas, while the whole 
of the front of the corsage was covered 
with hand-wrought embroidery in a singu- 
larly beautiful leaf design. 


The Princess’s Favourite Colour. 
lue, the Princess’s favourite shade and, 
if report speak truly, that of her 
fiancé, was the shade chosen for another 
evening gown of softest Liberty satin. 
This was made princess-wise, the corselet 
effect being obtained by closely-drawn 
rows of gaugings beginning above the 
waist and extending to some distance 
below it. The skirt fell in rich sweeping 
folds to the ground, a handsome trimming 
consisting of vandyked rows of lace inser- 
tion heading triangular panels of Valen- 


.ciennes closely frilled on being let in at 


the hem, beginning about a foot above it. 
Narrow kiltings of pale blue silk hemmed 
with white silk picot edging formed the 
quaint bodice trimming. 
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Home Decorations 


Activity in House Decoration. 
ACH springtide brings 
with it changes and 
novelties in the do- 
main of furniture and 
house decoration, but this 
year there seems to be an 
unusual amount of, activity 
in these departments. New 
and delightful ideas are 
literally crowding upon us 
with almost bewildering pro- 
fusion. ‘The shops are so 
full of beautiful things that 
one scarcely knows where to 
begin in describing them. 
The reproach that we are 
wanting in artistic feeling 
can no longer be cast at us 
as a nation, for. we are 
rapidly advancing in the 
vanguard of the art world 
and especially in the art of 
house-furnishing. 


The Art in England. 


nall to which English art and industry 
has set its hand it has excelled other 
nations. We have assimilated all which 
they could teach us and added much 
which is our own. ‘Taste and culture 
have already reached a high standard, and 
still new vistas open out before us of the 
wonders that British enterprise, initiative, 
and genius can achieve. On all matters 
of taste in furnishing our great British 
firms are appealed to; to all the ends of 
the earth they send their wares. The 
Eastern potentate and the Western mil- 
lionaire alike come to them to have their 
palaces and mansions furnished and beauti- 
fied. 


Persian Rugs. 

‘Talking of things Oriental reminds me 
that Persian rugs are the dernier cri 

of fashion at present. Real antique ones 

are, of course, fabulously expensive, and 

quite too lovely to be trodden by the un- 

hallowed foot of the modern British infidel. 


Miraryerta gay: 
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Their place nowadays is not the floor 
but the wall, where they are more effective 
than any picture. There the exquisite 
richness of their silk texture and wondrous 
colouring can be seen to perfection, every 
glint of sunshine making the old, mellow 
colours sparkle like ienels and there 
they can also be preserved from wear and 
tear, for their like will never again be 
made. 


‘HIGHWAY ” 


Persian Iugs 


A MODERN KERMAN RUG 


Modern Oriental Imitations. 
ut to- day, in the midst of the Persian 
desert, in the city of Kerman, and in 
the governor's palace of that city, rugs are 
manufactured by skilled wool - workers 
which are marvellously faithful copies of 
the old prayer rug made in Persia more 
than three centuries ago. They are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, woven in the finest 
Kerman wool—which is par- 
ticularly long and silky—-and 
though soft are durable. The 
designs — chiefly of plants, 
flowers, and birds—are charin- 
ingly graceful, more natural, 
and less geometrical than most 
Oriental patterns. They are, 
of course, infinitely less ‘costly 
than the antiques, of which 
they are excellent copies. 
Illustrated above is an example 
of one of these modern Ker- 
man rugs—it is a faithful copy 
of the beautiful original. 


FRIEZE BY ESSEX & CO. 


A Craze for Glass. 


or glass slippers there is the precedent 

of nursery tradition, and bedroom 
washstand sets in glass we know, but to 
thrust upon us glass furniture is carrying 
the thing a little too far besides putting 
a premium on the frailties of the modern 
houseimaid. Table tops, chair backs, fire- 
screens, door panels, everything that pos- 
sibly can be, we are told, is being made 
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of glass in the United States, 
where the vitreous fever seems 
to be raging. It is devoutly 
to be hoped that it will not 
spread to this side of the 
“millpond’’ or the list of 
household casualties will be 
mightily increased and our 
lives daily—almost hourly— 
embittered by the shivering 
to atoms of our choicest 
piece of furniture, and we 
shall be found sitting among 
the ruins sighing for the 
good old days of mahogany, 
walnut, and oak. 


The ‘‘ Highway” Frieze. 
Fo a dining-room nothing 
could be more delight- 
ful than the “ Highway ” frieze 
as illustrated, which’ consists 
of a vivid ‘and agreeable 
blending of colour, the fore- 
eround being of different 
shades of green, a_ bufl- 
coloured roadway leading across a red- 
brown bridge in the middle distance, and 
behind are purple hills in excellent per- 
spective. There is much to be said for 


the scenic effect of a rural landscape with 
its quaint and prim formality provided it 
is suited to the general style of the room 
and the colouring is well managed. It 
requires a somewhat plain setting. 


DECORATIVE FRIEZE BY 
SANDERSON & SONS 


A Pretty New Design. 
FE or drawing-rooms 

or boudoirs 
there is a charming 
new design of fes- 
toons of pink and 
yellow roses —alter- 
nating with green 
leaves and tied “with 
knots of pale blue 
ribbon. ‘The back- 
ground is white with 
a faint stripe run- 
ning through it. 


Instead of being 
separate this frieze 


forms part of the wall paper, and unbroken 
by the usual line of moulding is most 
delicate and refined. It would be an 
ideal wall-covering for a Louis Quinze 


drawing-room or a Marie Antoinette 
boudoir. The subject of friezes is, indeed, 
a fascinating one, and as new designs 


are always being produced it would “be 
possible to descant on their charms for 
hours. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETT!ING DAYS 


Mining Contango Day—Monday, May 28 

General Contango Days—Wednesday, May 9, and Tuesday, May 29 
Pay Days—Friday, May 11, and Thursday, May 31 

Consols—Friday, June 1 


Bank Rate, Four per Cent. 


JA Stock Exchange Flurry. 


N° one need have complained of a lack of excitement in the 
Stock Exchange last week—at any rate, if his interests 
were at all identified with the American market. Mr. Asquith’s 
first Budget speech was delivered after business hours on the 
Monday, and the House was closed for the customary 1st of May 
holiday. Wednesday was the first day of the Consols settlement. 
Contrary to expectation the American dealers had refrained from 
making a street market on the Tuesday, but during our closure 
Wall Street had indulged in a real 
old-fashioned slump which gave us 
opening parities for Wednesday show- 
ing an average fall of three or four 
dollars all down the list. London 
opened appreciably above parity, 

Unions, for example, changing hands 
at 148§ when the New York equiva- 
lent was 1475. Before the end of 
the afternoon, however, the shares 
were banged to 144, and we were as 
near a panic as we had been for a 
very long time, for Consols had been 
falling steadily throughout the day, 
the shrinkage between eleven and 
four o'clock reaching 13. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was held to 
have missed a chance with his com- 
monplace Budget; the King was 
known to be hurrying home on 
account of the Turkish aggression ; 
and, worst of all, the drain of gold 
for New York had suddenly assumed 
serious proportions. The Bank rate 
went up to 4 per cent. on the Thurs- 
day, and there was general discussion 
as to the probabilities of a further rise 
to 5 per cent. Then the Bank of 
France came to the rescue with a big 
remittance. Mr. Roosevelt's message to 
Congress accompanying Mr. Garfieid’s 
investigation report on Standard Oil 
and its preferential railway rates was 
so mild in tone that the bears, who 
had been reckoning on assistance 

from that quarter, began to hurry to 
cover, and before the end of the week 
a substantial slice of the previous 
losses had been recovered. 


A Representative Colonial Merchant. 
The sketch of Mr. William Alexander 

McArthur, M.P., which appears 
on this page, was taken at the recent 
meeting of the Bank of Australasia 
over which he was presiding. The 
directors of this bank undertake the 
duties of chairmanship by rotation, 
but no more typical representative 
of Australian commercial interests 
could have been found than the present 
member for the St. Austell division of Cornwall, who first saw 
the light in Sydney forty-nine years ago. A Junior Lord of the 
Treasury in the 1892 Parliament, and more recently one of the 
Liberal whips in opposition, Mr. McArthur might have com- 
manded a place in the present Ministry had he been disposed to 
throw up his varied financial engagements. He is chi Sena of 
the British Thomson-Houston Company, the pioneer of modern 
electric traction in Great Britain which supplied the complete 
electrical equipment of the Twopenny Tube as well as that of 
the Great Northern and City Railway. He is chairman of 
MeArthur, Atkins and Co., Ltd., which took over the South 
African interests of his paternal undertaking, W. and A. 
McArthur, Ltd., of 18, Silk Street, E.C., colonial merchants. 
He is a colleague of Sir Christopher "Furness in the direction of 
the Gulf Line, Ltd., which carries passengers and cargo to 
Chili, Peru, and Ecuador; he is a member of the London 
board of the Union Marine Insurance Company and a 
director of the Ocean Assurance Corporation, and last but 
not least he is so fond of music that he plays the organ even 
on Sundays. 


MR. W. A. McARTHUR, M.P. 


TE eA ere Boke 


The London Coliseum Scandal. 
“here was a perfectly simple explanation why the second 
annual meeting of the shareholders of the London 
Coliseum, Ltd., should have been held last Thursday at Cardiff, 
although the registered 1 offices—pace Mr. Richard W hiteing—are 
at No. 9, John Street (London). Mr. Oswald Stoll, the chairman 
of the company, is a Cardiff man, and naturally he felt the need 
of a sympathetic audience. Two days prev iously Mr. Justice 
Swinfen Eady had made an order appointing Mr. Stoll receiver 
and manager on behalf of the debentureholders quorum magna 
pars fuit. Mr. Stoll had doubtless found it necessary to take 
this step in self-protection as a consequence of the unanimous 
lack of enthusiasm displayed in the response to the directorial 
suggestion that if the Coliseum was to be kept going every 
shareholder should agree to provide a sum equivalent to £2 5s. 
per share, payable by instalments and taking the form either of 
6 per cent. cumulative Preference shares, 6 per cent. Second 
Mortgage Debentures, or Preferred shares. This calm suggestion 
was made as a sort of corollary to a profit and loss account 
showing that between Christmas Eve, 
1go4, and the end of 1905 an alleged 
profit of. £1,432 had been accom- 
plished, while the company owed 
over £84,000 to its bankers and other 
creditors. A good deal of niystery 
still exists as to the causes that con- 
duced to this state of affairs, and the 
attempt has been made in some 
quarters to saddie the blame upon 
Mr. Frank Matcham, the architect, 
who made a report in September, 
1go2, in which he anticipated that 
the cost of the building, including 
stage machinery, electric lighting and 
effects, and furnishing, would be 
£100,000. The. balance sheet shows 
that the amount actually expended 
on construction and furnishing was 
£167,880. This doubtless is a serious 
discrepancy, but it seems to me that 
the blame in regard to it should 
fall quite as much upon the directors 
who had the spending of the money 
as upon the ar-hitect who merely 
indulged in a little guesswork. 


fa more important, it seems to 

me, is the discovery of the profit 
which Mr. Stoll secured for himself 
when as promoter and vendor he 
turned over the site on which the 
Coliseum is built for the sum of 
£164,000 in cash and a further £ 30,000 
payable in shares or Debenture stock 
at the option of the company. The 
prospectus stated that Mr. Stoll was 
selling to the company at a profit, but 
no means whatever were afforded of 
ascertaining what that profitamounted 
to. Iremember that when the original 
prospectus was issued in October, 1902, 
inviting subscriptions for £311, 000 
share and Debenture capital, it was 
advertised not in the London papers, 
where the true inwardness of the 
scheme might perhaps have been 
appreciated, but in provincial journals 
circulating in the more remote por- 
tions of the kingdom. 


‘The prospectus itself was a most bewildering document, no 
fewer than eighty-two agreements being mentioned in the 
schedule. Mr. Stoll pledged the future shareholders to a most 
astounding arrangement. Part of the site was freehold and 
part leasehold. The company having purchased the freehold 
was bound to grant to the freeholder of the leasehold a lease of 
the freehold portions for a term of ninty-nine years at the yearly 
rental of one peppercorn. Both portions were then to be 
embodied in the lease to the company, ww hich was to contain a 
purchase clause maturing in the year 1982. This may have been 
a very simple proposition, but | could BG see through it at the 
time and I am not much more Clee ir as to its present bez wring. 


The London Bleceomus Connie: 


he directors of. the London Electrobus Company have so far 

recognised the force of last week’s criticism as to agree to 

the cancelment of all allotments with which shareholders are 

dissatisfied. This shows that they have been well advised, for 

the prospectus would never have stood the test of the law courts. 
I congratulate allottees on their lucky escape. 


THE TATLER 


An Argentine Celebrity. 


The late Mr. Frank Parish, whose death at the ripe age of 

eighty-two. took place last week, had been for more “than 
half his life associated with the fortunes of the Buenos Ayres 
Great Southern Railway. The son of the first British diplomat 
accredited to the Argentine Republic, he entered the consular 
service as a young man and for twenty years represented Great 
Britain on the River Plate. In 1862 he obtained the original 
concession for the Great Southern Railway and became a 
director in London on his retirement from official work in 1873. 
In-1878 he was appointed chairman of the company, and from 
that time onwards his name was identified with the success of 
that great organisation. Until quite recently he was also the 
moving spirit in the control of the Rosario, the Entre Rios, the 
Great Western of Brazil, and the Central Uruguay group of 
railways. His death, in short, removes one of the most 
prominent figures in the world of South American commerce 
and finance. 


Gamage’s Expanding Profits. 


The report presented yesterday at the ninth annual meeting 

of A. W. Gamage, Ltd., indicates a highly prosperous 
state of affairs with the well-known athletic outhtting company 
whose premises make such an imposing show in Holborn. 
During the past year several new departments of the business 
have been opened, such as stationery, tobacco, and drugs. The 
new building includes a number of 
offices on its upper floors, the letting 
of which has been very ‘atisfactory, 
and the directors anticipate that by 
the end of the year practically the 
whole will-be off their hands. The 
business has shown very steady 
progress year by year, and the ex- 
pansion is by no means at an end. 
When the capital was increased in 
July, 1901, the prospectus then issued 
showed that in ten years the turn- 
over had risen from £19,615 to 
£149,772. The actual figures are 
no longer set out but we are enabled 
to mark the advance of the under- 
taking by the growth of the net 
profits. These for the year ended 
January 31, 1g06, amounted to 
£21,846 as compared with £18,065 
for the previous twelve months, an 
improvement which enables the 
writing off of the outstanding balance 
of £4,136 i issue expenses, the trans- 
fer of £2,000 to reserve, and the 
increase in the dividend to 8 per 
cent., the rate having stood at 6 per 
cent. for the previous four years. 
It is somewhat unusual to find in 
a balance sheet the amount of 
Debentures and Debenture interest 
included in one sum without any 
mention of the rate of interest that is 
being paid. . Arrangements are now 
completed to discharge this some- 
what mysterious debt and to replace 
it with a fresh issue of Debentures, 
on which presumably the. interest 
rate will be in keeping with the dignity to which the com- 
pany has attained. The Ordinary shares at 13 yield nearly 
5; per cent. while the 5% per cent. cumulative Preference 
shares at a ‘shilling or two premium seem to be quite an 
attractive purchase for those who like a well-secured industrial 
holding. 


An American Rocket. 


he unsuccessful action for damages brought last week by a 
Haymarket picture dealer against | Mr. Charles Michael 
Schwab in regard to the purchase of Constable’s “Dedham 
Lock,” besides opening the eyes of the uninitiated to the great 
part played in international finance by hotel couriers, brought 
once more under the camera, with the “ millionaire ” label well to 
the fore, the interesting personality of the former president of the 
United States Steel Trust.” Few careers have been more meteoric 
than that of Mr. Schwab, a portrait of whom is reproduced 
on this page. Four years ago he was generally spoken of as 
the man who was drawing the largest salary in the world. I 
do not suppose that the figure was correct, but it was commonly 
stated that his little honorarium amounted to the trifling sum 
of £160,000 per annum, and it was the fashion to differentiate 
between him and the mere capitalists like Rockefeller and 
Carnegie because he remained a wage-earner, employing his 
talents for the benefit of others instead of for himself. This 
was the climax of an income which started at tos. per week in 
a grocery store. 


MR. CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


First president of the United States Steel Corporation 
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Fary in 1903 the Wall Street bears hada drive at Steel stocks 

on the strength of rumours that Mr. Schwab was making 
a fool of himself at Monte Carlo, In the June of that year it 
was a matter of common gossip that his speculations in Wall 
Street had got him into such a tangle that Morgan and his 
other friends had to come to the rescue. One of the specific 
statements was that a block of 30,000 Rio Tinto shares which 
were being carried on margin in London had to be taken over 
jointly by the Baring , Rothschild, and Morgan interests. There 
was simultaneously ‘a big realisation of W agon-Lits shares 
that had to be sacrificed to provide money to cover other 
deficiencies. In short, the head of the biggest commercial enter- 
prise in the world was under the limelight of two hemispheres 
as unable to manage his private gambles without coming to 
utter grief. Shortly afterwards his retirement from the presi- 
dency ‘of the Steel ‘Trust was announced, but it will be consoling 
to Mr. Schwab’s many admirers to know that amid all his 
worries he still retains the artistic temperament. 


Parliamentary Changes. 


The representation in the House of Commons of the South 

African capitalist interest may be said to have reached 
the vanishing point with the sudden retirement of Dr. Ruther- 
foord Harris. Mr. Lionel Phillips, who had been the selected 
Conservative candidate for North Paddington, recognised 
discretion as the better part of 
valour in retiring before the Chinese 
labour agitation carried all before 
it at the recent General Election. 
Honest John Stroyan, one of Barney 
Barnato’s early lieutenants, who had 
captured a Perthshire constituency 
on the crest of the khaki boom, suc- 
cumbed at the turn of the tide, and 
Dr. Harris’s majority at Dulwich— 
secured during his absence in Japan 
—was reduced to 357, although 
when he won the seat two years 
previously on the death of Sir John 
Blundell Maple he had over 1,400 
votes to the good. The reason now 
assigned for his resignation is vaguely 
wrapped up in the phrase, “ financial 
engagements.” Dr. Harris, who was 
one of Cecil Rhodes’s intimate 
friends and for a time his confi- 
dential agent, was the first secretary 
of the Chartered Company. For 
some time he was one of the four 
representatives of Kimberley in the 
Cape Parliament, and he was promi- 
Het identified with the Jameson 
raid. He now regards South Africa 
as played out and is seeking fresh 
woods and pastures new in_ the 
Land of the Chrysanthemum. 


eae recent vacancy in the Eye 

division ‘of Suffolk is now 
eapleided by the gazetting of a 
receiving order against Mr. Francis 
Seymour Stevenson, who represented 
the constituency for over twenty years. A misguided belief in 
the financial possibilities of the Mid-Suffolk “Light Railway 
and unfortunate land speculations in connection !therew ith have 
had this sensational sequel. 


Bottomley’s Salvage Syndicate. 
was unsophisticated enough to fancy when I heard Mr.. 
Bottomley’s amusing oration to the shareholders of the 
Joint Stock Trust on March 20 that he was never going to ask 
them for any more money. He certainly said that “he had 
“chucked reconstruction,” and he talked very confidently about 
returns of cash as the outcome of the winding-up resolution, 
which was carried by a useful majority at the poll. A circular 
to the noble army of martyrs who have gone through the mull 
with him now states that he has “ eflected an arrangement ” 
under which the assets of the corporation are being 
‘made over to certain financial groups”? with a view to 
the final closing down of all the companies. Obviously 
this calls for the intervention of the middleman. Anything 
so simple as a mere sale of assets would not be consistent with 
the traditions of Bottomley finance, and so the Joint Stock 
Trust Salvage Syndicate is in process of incubation, and 
recipients of the circular are invited to enclose cheques to 
Mr. Bottomley, “ to be used by him at his absolute discretion.” 
What will the Liberal Government, which objects to its 
members retaining their bank directorships, have to say when 
their most eloquent recruit unblushingly invites subscriptions 
to a blind pool? REGINALD GEARD. 


